The death of Asoka was followed by the disruption of his Empire.
The Andhras took advantage of it and asserted their independence under
King Srimukha about 240 B. C For a period of 460 years his descendents
held sway over the Deccan. Two cities achieved importance during this period,
namely, Amaravathi or Dhanyakataka near Bezwada and Paithan or Pratishta-
napura in the Nizam's Dominions. Amaravathi was within these Dominions,
until the cession of the Northern Circars to the British. It was the centre of
a famous university with no less than some 7,000 scholars attached thereto.
The Buddhist stupa at Amaravathi is considered the finest specimen of
early Indian architectural art Thirty seven specimens of Amaravathi sculp-
ture in marble have been presented by the Government of Madras to the
Hyderabad Museum. Paithan has been selected by the Archaelogical
Department as the first centre for the purpose of excavation. Three
hundred and sixty seven " punch " marked Andhra coins were found in
the Karimnagar District and these are preserved in the Hyderabad Museum.
They belong to a period not later than the 2nd century B. C.

During the five centuries of Andhra power, Hinduism and Buddhism
flourished side by side in the Deccan. Many foreigners, like the Yavanas
and the Sakas, were freely admitted into Hinduism or Buddhism. The
empire was rich and prosperous and carried on a flourishing trade even
with distant Rome. Onyx stones were exported from Paithan and fine
muslin cotton cloth from Tagara or Ter. The industrial guilds were well
organised and were looked upon as even more enduring than empires.

THE EARLY CHALUKYAS.

After the extinction of the Andhra dynasty (230 A. D) there is a
complete blank in the history of the Deccan for about 300 years. The next
ruling dynasty whose name rises out of oblivion is that of the Chalukyas
and its founder was Pulakesin I. His capital was at Vatapi or Badami in the
Bijapur district. His sons, Kirtivarma and Mangalesa, extended the possess-
ions of the family both eastward and westward. The palmy days of the
early Chalukyas were during the reign of Pulakesin II. He was a contempo-
rary of the great North Indian emperor, Harshavardhana. He successfully
resisted the latter's attempt to invade the Deccan. The Chinese pilgrim
Huen Tsang visited the court of Pulakesin in 641 A. D. Of Pulakesin II,
he says, " His ideas are large and profound, and he extends widely his
sympathy and benefactions. His subjects love him with great devotion ".
Of the country he writes " The soil is rich and fertile and produces abun-
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